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For “ Tue Frrenp.” 
Incidents and Reflections—No. 164. 
CONVINCEMENT—WORK OF THE SPIRIT. 

It is interesting and instructive to trace the 
dealings of the Almighty in bringing men under 
a deep feeling of their need of his grace to teach, 
guide and preserve them. 

Stephen Grellet mentions that when at Bremen 
in Germany, in 1814, he met with a small com- 
pany of persons who were in the practice of 
meeting together in silence, to wait upon and 
worship the Lord. They told him ofa sailor who 
resided about sixty miles distant in Friesland, 
who had gone to England a few years before, 
and being at Yarmouth, happened one day to 
pass by the meeting-house of Friends, as they 
were going in. He felt inclined to enter also. 
The meeting was held in silence; but such were 
the strong convictions made by the Spirit and 
power of truth on his mind, that after his return 
home he continued in the practice of silently 
sitting down to wait on the Lord, though entirely 
alone. Having heard of the pious people at 
Bremen, he sometimes came to sit with them. 
S. Grellet says: “ What was their surprise, when, 
that very evening, shortly after we had sat down 
together and were gathered into silence, they 
saw him coming in! I could not help noticing 
the great reverence with which he sat, and the 
brokenness of his spirit during the meeting. The 
little intercourse we had with one another after- 
wards furnished me with an evidence that he is 
a disciple of Jesus.” 

Still more striking is another case which S. 
Grellet thus describes in his Journal :— 

“A few day ago I had a meeting in the fore- 
noon at Pickering ; on my way thence, toa large 
village some miles distant, where I had appointed 
a meeting to be held in the evening, we over- 
took a man, on foot, going the same way. A 
Friend, who accompanied me, being alone in his 
chaise, invited him to take a seat by him. He 
soon recognized him as the person whom he had 
noticed in the preceding meeting, much affected 
by the testimony of Truth that was proclaimed. 
My friend’s attention had been so attracted 
towards him, that he tried to speak to him after 
meeting, but, in the crowd he had lost sight of 
him. Now, the stranger, after alluding to that 
meeting, was melted into tears, and then broke 
forth somewhat in this strain: ‘What is the 
matter with me? what is all this? I have never 
known anything like it. I was going towards 


Scarborough, and on my way I felt an irresisti- 
ble power turning me towards Pickering, about 
six miles out of my way, a place where I had no 
business, neither had I been there before. Ar- 
riving there this morning, I heard of the meet- 
ing, and thought that I must attend it; but I 
was so unwilling to do so, that after going to the 
door, and looking into the meeting-house, I tried 
to go baek again, but I felt constrained to go in 
and sit down. O,I heard such doctrine there, 
delivered with such awfulness and power, reach- 
ing my very heart, as I had never done before ; 
my secret actions and thoughts were set before 
me; a heavenly flame was kindled in me,’ &e. 
Then he stated that at the conclusion of the 
meeting he retired as speedily as possible into 
the fields, out of sight, to give vent to his tears, 
and having heard of the meeting that evening, 
he was now on his way to it. It was another 
solemn meeting; blessed be the Lord for ever 
and ever.” 

When at Berne in Switzerland, in 1832, S. 
Grellet states, “I was recognized by a female as 
I passed her in the street; she saw me when I 
was here before, and was at a meeting. She says 
it was the first time in her life that she had been 
in a Christian assembly. She was greatly as- 
tonished at my communication, for it seemed to 
her as if I was singling her out of the large com- 
pany and exposing her conduct, even her secret 
thoughts, before them all ; and yet she knew that 
I could not have any knowledge of her; nor 
could any body have informed me of what none 
knew but herself; but she has since found that 
there is One who knoweth the secret of our hearts. 
Now she knows and loves God, and is willing 
that He should try her, prove her, and show her 
her thoughts.” 

True Gospel ministry can only be exercised at 
the command and by the help of the Spirit of 
Christ ; and where the preacher is sensible that 
the holy anointing power of the Spirit attends 
his labors, he may rest satisfied that the Lord 
will bestow such a blessing upon them as He 
sees proper. He can bring conviction to the 
hearts of many, of whom the preacher knows 
nothing, and He can carry on in them a work 
of grace, of which their companions are ignorant 
—save as they may see the blessed fruits which 
ultimately become apparent in those who are en- 
grafted into Christ, the living Vine. 

When S. Grellet was at Bristol, England, in 
1820, he had a meeting at a Moravian establish- 
ment there, of which he says :— 

“The female, who is at the head of the sisters, 
gave me such a welcome as I could not at first 
understand, not recollecting to have seen her be- 
fore, but I found she had been at the head of 
the Moravian establishment in Dublin when I 
visited it some time since. In the course of my 
religious communication there I particularly ad- 
dressed a young woman, warning her against 
yielding to the strong temptation which was as- 
sailing her; for if she did, anguish and misery 
would be the result; but if she sought to the Lord 
for help to resist it, He would be her saving 
strength, and would greatly bless her succeed- 


ing days. I knew nothing concerning the young 
woman, but I could not help thinking my ad- 
dress to her asingular one. Now, I am informed 
that a young nobleman had found means of ob- 
taining access to her, and under fair pretences 
of strong affection and promise to marry her, he 
had nearly persuaded her to elope with him. 
This had come to the knowledge of my informant 
a very short time before I was there. As soon 
as I went away the young woman came to her, 
bitterly reproaching her for telling me the cir- 
cumstances, but she satisfied her fully that she 
had not been with me, except in the presence of 
them all, and that nobody could have told me 
about it, since no other person was in the secret ; 
she must therefore consider it as a particular in- 
terposition of the Lord to induce her to flee from 
temptation, and escape the ruin that threatened 
her. The young woman resolved, by the Lord’s 
help, to do so; she was enabled to resist, and soon 
after heard that he who made such fair promises 
to her was a profligate person.” 

At Geneva, in the same year, a number of 
persons assembled in the evening at the house 
of a religiously concerned resident of that city, 
where 8S. Grellet was present. “ After some in- 
structive conversation, a time of silence ensued. 
The whole company seemed impressed with the 
solemnity of it. It was some time befure any- 
thing was said. §S. G. then addressed the com- 
pany in a very edifying manner. Whilst he 
was speaking, a man who was but slightly known 
to the family, and had never before attended the 
little meetings occasionally held at their house, 
entered the room and took his seat by the door, 
without interrupting the stillness; and, it was 
thought, unobserved by the speaker. For a while 
there was no change in the tenor of his discourse, 
but towards the conclusion he was led to address 
himself, with increased solemnity, to an indi- 
vidual whom he described as being in the greatest 
danger of committing suicide. After a solemn 
warning against the fearful sin and its awful con- 
sequences ; the forgiving mercy of God, the boun- 
tiful provisions and the entreaties and promises 
of the Gospel of Christ, and the all-sufficiency of 
the help of the Holy Spirit, even for the most 
destitute and sinful, were dwelt upon in such a 
manner that all present were deeply affected, 
wondering at the same time, why they should be 
thus addressed. But, from that time, it was re- 
marked that the man, who had unexpectedly 
come into the room whilst S. Grellet was speak- 
ing, became more serious and frequently at- 
tended the evening services which continued to 
be held by the little company of pious persons 
with whom he had mingled. It was not, how- 
ever, till many years after, that he mentioned, 
that on the evening of the meeting, he had left 
his own house, under the pressure of great trials, 
with the full determination to throw himself into 
the lake. On his way to it, an involuntary im- 
pulse caused him to take a less direct course, 
which brought him to the house where the com- 
pany were assembled. He entered it, he scarcely 
knew why, and through the Divine blessing, it 
proved the means of his deliverance.” 
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In 1831, when in England on a religious visit, 
S. Grellet attended a meeting at Saffron Walden, 
where, he says, “My mind was introduced into 
much distress on account of the evils of infidelity, 
and I felt it my religious duty to speak on the 
subject ; I had not proceeded long upon it, when 
a young man was brought under such strong 
convictions, under the Lord’s power, that he 
cried aloud and wept in great distress of mind. 
I was obliged to stop speaking for a while, and 
then addressed a few words to him to encourage 
him to be calm, and to look up to Jesus the 
Saviour, whom he had rejected and denied, but 
whose love is towards sinners; He came not to 
destroy, but to save; He had come to show even 
unto him his salvation. I revived the case of 
Saul, met with by the Lord on his way to Da- 
mascus, and wished, that after his example, he 
also might say from his heart, ‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo? The young man became 
quiet, and I proceeded to deliver to the meeting 
the testimony to the Truth required of me. After 
meeting I was told that this young man had been 
a notorious infidel, and as far as was in his power 
used his efforts to corrupt many others. The 
clergyman of the place had tried repeatedly 
what reasoning with him would do, but all was 
unavailing. On hearing what occurred at the 
meeting he remarked, as I am told, that it must 
be the Lord’s Spirit who had done this.” 

Stephen Grellet bore a clear and strong testi- 
mony against all that would derogate from the 
attributes and offices of Christ, and often felt it 
his duty to proclaim the doctrines of the Scrip- 
ture on this subject. After a meeting, probably 
in the State of New York, where he had spoken 
on this topic, he states that “A man, bathed in 
tears, came to me and stated how sorely he had 
been tried by this spirit of infidelity ; that it had 
destroyed peace and harmony in his family, 
where heretofore a most sweet union prevailed. 
His wife and daughter had embraced those im- 
pious principles; and their conduct had totally 
changed. His endeavors to reclaim them only 
tended to alienate them more and more, till the 
anguish of his mind became indescribable. One 
evening, after pouring out his soul unto God, 
with many tears, his faith revived in his all- 
sufficiency to remove mountains, and to change 
the heart. He felt engaged to go to his wife, 
and taking her by the hand, he prayed fervently 
to the Lord on her behalf and that of his daugh- 
ter. After that he felt his mind much relieved. 
He could quietly wait and see what He on whom 
he had cast his burden would do. He said noth- 
ing more to his wife on that subject. A few 
days after she came to him, her spirit being 
greatly contrited, and told him that the Lord 
had opened her eyes and softened her stony heart. 
She now saw the darkness and the wildness of 
the notions she had entertained; how it had es- 
tranged her from him, her beloved husband, and 
from everything that is good, but especially from 
the Lord Jesus, in whom, in her darkness, she 
could see no beauty or comeliness. A few days 
after, the daughter also saw the error of her 
ways, and came to bow down before that very 
Saviour, whom she had lately despised and re- 
jected.” J. W. 


“TRUE prayer consists not in the words of our 
lips, but in the feelings of the heart ; for our de- 
sires, not our words, fall as a sound of power on 
the secret ear of God. If we pray with our lips, 
but do not desire with our hearts, our calling 
upon God is only a silence ; but if we desire with 
the fulness of our hearts, our only silence is a 
calling upon God.” 


oo 


For ‘‘ Tue Frrienp.” 
Notes on Jamaica. 
(Continued from page 35.) 

From Porus, the railroad terminus, we went 
to Mandeville, only ten miles distant, but 1400 
feet higher, by carriage-road, and staid a few 
days in its delightful climate, where the air is 
pure and bracing, the orange flowers spreading 
their delicious perfume on every hand, the 
handsome coffee plants in full bloom, and the 
mango trees loaded with fruit. Cocoanut palms 
flourish best near the sea, but many other 
valuable and interesting trees, including the 
giant cottonwoods, the mahogany, satin-wood, 
logwood, fustic, several species of palms, the 
useful mango, lancewood and the pimento 
(whose dried fruit is the “allspice” of com- 
merce) were abundant. 

While at Mandeville, we visited the extensive 
coffee plantation of Col. Wynne, who has a 
large estate of fertile rolling land, of which 
about 200 acres are in coffee, the largest tract 
devoted to this crop under one ownership on the 
Island. The annual outturn varies from 25 to 
40 tons of superior upland coffee, which brings 
a high price in London, whither it is all shipped 
as soon as ready. The coffee plant is an erect, 
perennial shrub, bearing a slightly aromatic 
white flower about an inch in diameter. In 
most cases the plants are allowed to grow at 
random, and attain a height of 10 to 15 feet; 
but in well regulated plantations they are kept 
trimmed to a height easily reached by the 
pickers. As the season advances, the white 
flowers are replaced by berries which when ripe 
are of a brilliant crimson color, and rather more 
than an inch in diameter. When fully ripe, 
these “cherries,” each of which contains two 
grains of coffee surrounded by a pulp, and three 
other coverings, are picked by hand and carried 
to the curing house, where they are passed 
through a pulping machine—a rude implement 
worked by hand—then thoroughly washed, 
spread upon the “ barbecue,” which is merely a 
drying floor, where the tropical heat quickly 
dries the grain and shrivels up the “ parchment 
cover,” a thin tough membrane surrounding each 
grain, so that a simple process of rubbing and 
winnowing quite removes it. Should a shower 
happen to fall during the drying process, the 
coffee is liable to injury, and the planters use 
every precaution to prevent the beans from 
being wet. When thoroughly dry and clean, it 
is packed in sacks (mostly from India)*of about 
one hundred weight each, and is then ready for 
market. The coffee raised on the high mountain 
plantations is considered greatly superior to that 
from the lowlands, and will bring one-third or 
one-half higher price. 

Coffee raised from Liberia seed is gradually 
supplanting that from other sources, as the 
berry is larger and the flavor finer, enabling it 
to command the high price which Liberia coffee 
always brings. Col. Wynne has about fifty 
hands regularly employed at a shilling per day, 
and in the picking season about seventy-five 
additional—mostly boys and girls at from four 
pence to six pence per day. These laborers 
work very irregularly, however, and seldom 
make more than four days’ wages each week. 
The other two days are occupied in preparing 
for and attending market, not so much to buy 
and sell, though nearly every one has a trifling 
amount of produce, but for the social oppor- 
tunity thus afforded. Col. Wynne mentioned 
incidentally that he had a large number of 
orange trees in full bearing upon his plantation, 
which grew up without having been planted, 


and received no cultivation whatever. An ex- 
porting merchant purchased the fruit on the 
tree, at the rate of one shilling per barrel. The 
purchaser is at the expense of picking, sorting, 
wrapping, packing and transporting the oranges 
to market (generally New York) where they 
bring about twelve shillings (or three dollars 

per barrel, and yield a handsome profit, if there 
is not too much loss en route by rotting. Col. 
Wynne stated his plantation yielded about 2500 
barrels of 380 oranges each, the past season. 

In passing across the central portion of the 
western end of Jamaica, we found it rocky and 
almost arid; the soil is thin and does not retain 
moisture so as to keep the springs and brooks 
filled, and during the dry season there is a very 
great scarcity of water. Of course the popula- 
tion of this part is far less dense than in the 
more fertile plains and mountains. The chief 
dependance for water of the people and of the 
cattle in this section on the farms (or “ pens,” as 
they are universally called) is, upon small ponds 
of rain water collected in the low spots where 
there is no outlet. These stagnant pools, which 
become very small and foul toward the end of 
the dry season, are the only supplies near at 
hand. We found some of the people in the 
county of Cornwall were in the habit of carry- 
ing (on the heads of the women) ail the water 
for domestic purposes, three, or even five miles 
from a spring of fresh water. This part of the 
island does not bear out the meaning of its 
aboriginal name “ Xaymaca,” signifying “a land 
covered with woods and overflowing with rivers.” 
This name is nevertheless appropriate to the 
greater part of the island, whose plains are in- 
tersected by deep, swift-running rivers coming 
from the high valleys, and making fertile the 
alluvial lands. Of course they are navigable 
for short distances only; the Black River and 
the Milk River being among the longest, can 
be passed by small boats for 30 to 40 miles. 
The swampy land on the margins gives the 
traveller many glimpses of the luxuriance of 
tropical vegetation, a description of which I 
will not attempt. Lady Brassey, in her last 
account of the Sunbeam’s cruise, entitled, ‘The 
Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring Forties,” 
may be referred to, as enlarging in her delight- 
fully enthusiastic manner, upon this topic. 

The turkey buzzard is a most useful bird in 
Jamaica, and abounds everywhere on the low- 
lands, especially in the cities, where they per- 
form a large amount of scavenger work; other 
more pleasing, if less useful members of the 
feathered tribe are common, among which the 
mocking bird is probably the sweetest singer. 
We saw no parrots, and [ believe they do not 
live in the forests of this Island. The great 
pelicans interested us much, as they swiftly 
wheeled over the water, and diving with un- 
erring aim, rose again with a fish safely stowed 
in the great pouch under the lower mandible. 

Some years ago the cane fields were devas- 
tated by rats to so great an extent that the 
mongoose (or Ichneumon) was introduced from 
India to exterminate them. This little animal 
is of the weasel tribe, and feeds only upon flesh, 
and in a few years succeeded in almost wholly 
exterminating the rats; but whien this source of 
food was exhausted, it turned its attention to 
other ground animals, such as rabbits, mice, 
moles, snakes, and to such birds as live or nest 
on the ground, which have also been exter- 
minated, and now most of the poultry on the 
island having been sacrificed, the question 18 
becoming a serious one as to how to get rid of 
the mongoose. Small lizards abound, and we 
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were often much interested in watching their 
quick and graceful movements as they darted 
about us in the most fearless manner, after in- 
sects. There is a larger species called the 
Cricket Lizard, about 15 inches long, with 
brown body and brilliant green tail, which is 
also common, and is often very disturbing at 
night by its loud chirp. Its arboreal habits 
have saved it from being wholly exterminated 
by the industrious mongoose. 

Insect pests, such as mosquitoes and fleas and 
the famous “jigger,” are numerous; and as 
usual with this class of animated nature, are 
active and persistent, producing a maximum 
effect by a minimum effort. Centipedes, scor- 
= and large spiders (the trap-door spider 

eing perhaps the most interesting species) are 
frequent. Little fear is felt, as no serious harm 
results from their attacks, beyond perhaps a few 
days’ soreness and swelling following the sting 
of a scorpion or bite of a ten-inch centipede. 
The giant cockroaches looked formidable, but 
proved to be very active in getting out of sight. 
The large fire-fly of the tropics, which has been 
so often described, was an interesting object as 
it flew through the air with a loud hum, after 
the short twilight had deepened into the gloom 
of night, emitting a long flash of brightness. 

In Jamaica there are many excellent horses 
and mules, though they are mostly small; in 
country districts oxen are freely used for 
draught animals by those who are rich enough 
to own them, but donkeys are the favorite 
burden bearers of the poorer classes. These are 
mostly quite small, but wonderfully strong and 
enduring, and will subsist upon the poorest of 
forage ; they receive almost no care from their 
owners, and after the day’s work are generally 
turned loose on the roadside to pick up what 
they can find. We saw a considerable number 
of sheep, and were interested in observing that 
as they required no wool to keep them warm, 
nature had adapted them to their surroundings 
and supplied a very meagre coat. The goats 
were very numerous, and pigs of the real razor- 
back type common enough everywhere, roam- 
ing the streets in the towns, and the roads and 
pasture fields in the country, quite at random. 

The only mode of travelling, after leaving the 
short railroad, is by “buggy,” but scarcely more 
than forty miles per day can be accomplished 
in this way ; and, owing to the hills encountered, 
even in following the roads along the coast, the 
journey is very hard upon both man and beast. 
It is also somewhat expensive, the usual charge, 
including food for horses and driver, amounts 
to twenty cents per mile. There being no hotels 
outside of Kingston, lodging is had at boarding- 
houses, where generally very indifferent food 
and accommodations are obtainable; it is there- 
fore quite customary for travellers to be enter- 
tained at private houses, and such is the hospi- 
tality of the planters and well-to-do people scat- 
tered through the island, that they always expect 
to entertain respectable wayfarers, even without 
the least previous knowledge. Our ignorance 
of this open-hearted custom lost us several op- 
portunities of being entertained at places where 
we would gladly have availed ourselves of the 
chance to get an insight to their manner of life. 

(To be concluded.) 





THERE is no greater stumbling block in the 
way of the acceptance of Christianity by the 
masses, than the apparent, and often real incon- 
sistency between Christ’s humble and self-deny- 
ing walk on earth and that of his preachers and 
followers in the present day. 


For “‘ Tue Frienp.” 


A Memoir of Grace Watson. 


Grace Watson was a young woman, whose 
parents resided in Yorkshire, England, but who 
died at London on the 20th of Sixth Month, 
1688, in the 20th year of her age. Several of 
the testimonies to her worth that have been 
preserved, speak of her as one gifted with more 
than ordinary beauty of person; and to this was 
added the charm of that innocence of spirit 
which flowed from obedience to the light and 
spirit of Christ. 

Benjamin Antrobus, at whose house she died, 
speaks of her as “a beautiful flower, one whom 
the Lord took to himself out of this world, in 
the flower of her youth.” He adds, “I have 
often said, I have been much refreshed to hear 
her read the Scriptures with so much delight, 
distinction and affection in the family.” 

Charles Marshal, an eminent minister among 
early Friends, wrote a testimony concerning 
her, of which the following is a portion :— 

“Dear Friends, and all tender-hearted people, 
—it falling to my lot to be frequent with this 
dear lamb of my Heavenly Father’s fold, and 
to have more than ordinary concern in a travail 
of spirit with her, I had the opportunity to see 
that inward exercise which was in her soul, in 
a spiritual combat with the enemy of Zion’s 
peace. 

And this I observed, first, she kept close to 
the working of the power of an endless life in- 
wardly, but made no great appearance until she 
was a conqueror; and then being delivered 
from the temptations of the enemy, and the 
crooked serpent (as she expressed it) being 
driven far from her dwelling, and no Philistine 
any more to stop her well of living refreshments, 
and the springing-up-well overflowing, she came 
forth as a vessel full, wanting vent, and so she 
sang to her beloved the song of Moses, and the 
Lamb, in a spiritual triumph, in great humilia- 
tion and brokenness of spirit. 

And I testify, that she had given her the 
tongue of the learned, and she spake seasonably 
and distinctly ; in the current of a sweet stream 
of immortal life, she beheld the several states of 
the people of the Lord and the wiles of the 
crooked serpent, who, she expressed, she saw 
had laid his snares in trades, dealings and com- 
merce in the world, and also in families; and 
her trumpet herein gave a certain sound. 

And although her weakness was so great, that 
common sense would advise to silence, or sparing 
herself, yet we that stood by, durst not do it. 

She was so spiritually full, and had such a 
constraint upon her, that things flowed from 
her a long time in great sweetness ; and heavenly 
refreshment was in it; so that we who were 
bystanders, were bowed before the Lord, and 
tendered in the sense of the majesty of his pres- 
ence, which caused many tears. 

And as any came into her chamber, whether 
Friends or others, a suitable testimony came 
from her, in that strength, as if she had been 
over all weakness; and indeed, I must say, my 
lot has fallen with few on a dying bed, so filled ; 
which caused me to entreat some of the bystand- 
ers to write; for I saw it was a ministration of 
the power of God, especially to young men and 
women. 

Dear Grace ! the remembrance of thee is pre- 
cious, and the breaking seasons by thy bedside 
in the ascending, pouring forth supplications to 
our Heavenly Father, which were answered 
with showers of blessings, breakings and tender- 
ings before the Lord, I tenderly remember.” 


This remarkable manifestation of Divine Grace, 
and the outpouring of praises to her Heavenly 
Father, and of counsel and testimony to those 
around her bed, occurred a few days before her 
decease. An account of it was kept by her half- 
sister Elizabeth Moss, who says: 

“Upon the Fourteenth of the Sixth Month, 
1688, at night she lay in a heavenly harmony, 
singing spiritual songs, and making melody in 
her heart, but uttered not many words; afterwards 
she broke forth into words and did sing aloud 
of the Lord’s mercies, and talked of his loving 
kindness, saying, ‘O Heavenly Father, O Heav- 
enly Father, O what hast Thou done for me this 
night, how hast Thou removed the crooked ser- 
pent, and not only removed him, but hast taken 
him quite away, so that I can say truly, O 
Heavenly Father, thy will be done: Thou hast 
shone in upon me with thy marvellous light: 
Thou hast shewed me the glory of thy house, the 
gloriousest place that ever my eyes beheld ; 
neither did 1 think Thou hadst such a place for 
any, much more for me poor worm, a pelican, 
once ready to think herself destitute. 

* But now hath the Lord taken me up, He hath 
removed the crooked serpent ; so that I can say, 
I defy him, I defy him; this she spoke. 

And further she said, that ‘If Thou require 
my life this night at my hand, I freely give it 
unto thee; O Heavenly Father thy will be done; 
and if Thou hast a further work for me to do, 
keep me, O Heavenly Father, in that which I 
now enjoy, for there will my greatest care be,’ 
meaning to be kept therein. 

And she said *Thou hast made my cup to 
run over, over, over; O Heavenly Father, Thou 
hast taken away all my pain, I am as if I ailed 
nothing, though of myself I could do nothing, 
scarce move one of my fingers; my tongue being 
ready to cleave to the roof of my mouth; but 
Thou hast been a light unto my feet, and a lan- 
tern unto my path. O Heavenly Father, how 
can I cease praising of thee, thou God of power! 
Thou art more unto me than the corn, wine, oil; 
thy love is sweeter unto my taste than the honey 
or the honeycomb. 

‘O, it is more to be valued than the costly 
pearls, the rich rubies: the gold of Ophir is not 
to be compared unto it: O blessed, O praised, 
O magnified be thou forever.’ 

If she had been asked how she did, her reply 
was, ‘I have been very weak,’ or ‘I am but 
weak of body, but strong in the Lord, and in the 
power of his might.’ 

Once she was questioning something, but her 
answer was, ‘ Why do I so? my case is no doubt- 
ing one; the Lord hath created a clean heart, 
and renewed a right spirit within me; so that 
all fears and. doubts are taken away, in full as- 
surance of that life which I am fully satisfied 
with many more she is now made partaker of ; 
for said she, ‘ The gates are open, and the angels 
are ready to receive me into the bosom of my 
heavenly Father, where I shall sit and sing 
praises with his redeemed ones.’ 

In all the time of her sickness, she never de- 
sired life that I know of, but said many times, 
‘If thou require my life this night, it is freely 
given unto thee; O Lord do with me what Thou 
pleasest ; O Heavenly Father, thy will be done. 
O what hast Thou done for me, poor stripling, 
in comparison of many! Thou hast made my 
bed, Thou hast taken away my pain, my sickness 
is gone, I am as if I ailed nothing.’ 

She was carried above her weakness, though 
her body was much spent that day, for she was 
the most of it in this frame of spirit, with many 
other times. 
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She said the Lord had a people in this city, 
and other parts of the nation and nations, that 
the Lord would take unto himself, and crown 
with glory and honor. 

And said that now was a day that every one 
might serve what God they pleased, but it might 
be, that some that are now in being, might see 
another day; therefore, she did exhort those 
that were present, to prize their time, and not to 
give themselves too much to things of this world. 

For in much business the mind is carried 
away and in way of trade, much evil; how many, 
said she, had laid up great riches, earthly treas- 
ure, and in one night deprived of it all, ready 
to beg their bread, having neither spiritual nor 
temporal. 

Her sister was weeping by her, and she said, 
‘Weep not, remember David, and be comforted ; 
the tongue of men and angels can’t declare the 
wonderful greatness of God. 

‘O Heavenly Father! how sensible of thee, 
Thou hast made me! Thou hast made me, Thou 
hast strengthened me, otherwise I should not 
have been able to speak so much of thee: O 
Heavenly Father! with thee is fulness of joy, 
and at thy right hand are rivers of pleasure for 
evermore.’ 

At another time, the parable of the ten virgins 
same very fresh into her mind. 

And she said, ‘ There were five wise and five 
foolish ; they that were foolish took lamps and 
took no oil, but the wise took oil; while the 
bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and slept; 
at midnight there was a cry, “Go ye forth to 
meet him,” then all those virgins arose and 
trimmed their lamps, and the foolish said unto 
the wise, “ Give us of your oil, for our lamps are 
gone out:” but the answer was, “ Not so, lest 
there be not enough for us and you, but go and 
buy for yourselves ;” and while they went, the 
bride; groom came, and they that were ready, 
entered in with him. 

‘Oh! therefore, said she ‘keep upon your 
watch-tower, that whether He come at midnight, 
or cock-crow, or the dawning of the day, be 
ready, for that is the wedding chamber indeed, 
the heavenly Bridegroom, the Uniter of souls, 
the heavenly marriage-chamber ; ’ speaking, as 
if that was the marriage unto which she was 
joined. 

She likewise spoke of Dives and Lazarus, say- 
ing, ‘Consider those two states, there is much in 
them; Dives in his lifetime received his good 
things, but Lazarus his evil things; now the 
one is comforted, the other tormented: Oh! 
what a poor mean thing is the tongue of a dog, 
yet poor Lazarus found virtue in it! Oh there- 
fore let none despise their fellow creatures, nor 
say, I am more holy than thou art; for the Lord 
is beautifying of his temple with whom he sees 
meet, in his wisdom ; glory be given, and that 
in the highest, to his powerful name over all.’ 

Her dear and tender parents were much in 
her mind, who, said she, ‘are as dear and nea 
with many more of my relations, as the flesh 
unto the bone,’ taking me by the hand, saying, 
‘Though we be deprived as outwardly, we shall 
meet in the kingdom of glory: ‘Oh,’ said she, 

‘what cause have I to bless the Lord on their 
behalf, who, I am sure,’ never countenanced any 
thing of evil in any of us, but reproved it. The 
words of my dear and tender mother I do re- 
member, since I was but ten years of age, who 
said, “She had fought the good fight of faith, and 
a crown of glory was laid up for her.” These 
words having remained upon my mind, and taken 
impression upon me, I can now say, “T finish my 
course with joy, and receive the crown of glory.” 
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For Tue Frrienp. 


WELL-SPENT DAYS. 
Be thou in the fear of the Lord, all the day long: for 
surely there is a reward.—R. V., Prov. xxiii. 17, 18. 





How little we know, how long it will be 
Our pilgrimage here below, 
Or how near to-day we are treading the brink 
Where the chill dark waters flow. 
But if Christ is near, 
And his presence dear, 
And we each clasp close his hand, 
What matters it then 
To know how or when, 
We shall reach the border land. 


But the thought will come, on this glad new morn, 


With its gray mists floating by, 
Now resting low in the scenes of earth, 
Now lost in the golden sky— 
Should a message say 
Behold thy last day! 
At evening, thy call will come. 
How, then, would we spend 
The hours to the end? 
How, then, would our work be done? 


Would not every word, be watchful and true, 
Our Master’s will, in each thought? 
No time for jest, or the scorning of ills 
In the souls, our Lord has bought. 
O’er the creeds of men, 
No cavilling then— 
Or resting on rites or forms; 
We would think instead, 
Of one bowéd head, 
Of his cross and crown of thorns. 


Earth-cares that burdened, and censure that tried, 


Would, then, to us seem as naught— 
And hasty derision, and unkind words, 
Would find no room in our thoughts. 
We would watch, and pray, 
That each hour of that day 
We honor our Saviour’s name; 
Never fearing, then, 
The opinions of men, 
Nor halting, for praise, or blame. 


And as it may be, that this is the last, 
The last for you, or for me; 
And that nearer, the angel may stand to-day, 
Than our mortal eyes may see ; 
Would it not be wise 
In strength to arise— 
And sEEK more fully to know 
Each service done, 
Each victory won, 
In life’s battlefield below ? 


For eternal loss to more souls than ours, 
May be the price of delay ; 
And eternal joy, be the rich reward 
For each guarded, well-spent day. 
Not left, or alone 
On the pathway home, 
Is a single toiling one; 
But each passing hour 
God helps, with his power, 
That our life-work be well done. 
1888. ye 
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SELECTED. 


WHAT LITTLE THINGS WILL DO. 





BY M. A. KIDDER. 





A crumb will feed a little bird, 

A thought prevent an angry word, 

A seed bring forth full many a flower, 
A drop of rain foretell a shower! 


A little cloud the sun will hide, 

A dwarf may prove a giant’s guide, 
A narrow plank a safe bridge form, 
A smile some cheerless spirit warm ! 


A step begins the journey long, 

A weak hand oft outwits the strong, 
A gull defies the angry sea, 

A word will set a captive free! 


A hornet goads the mighty beast, 
A cry of “ fire” breaks up a feast, 
A glass shows wonders in the skies, 
A little child confounds the wise! 


A straw the wild wind’s course reveals, 
A kind act oft an old grudge heals, 

A beacon light saves many a life, 

A slight will often kindle strife ! 


A puff of smoke betrays the flame, 

A pen-stroke e’en will blight a name, 
A little hand may alms bestow, 

A message small bring joy or woe! 


The widow’s mite a great gift proved, 
A mother’s prayer has heaven moved, 
“Then let us not,” the poet sings, 

“* Despise the gospel of small things.” 


Oo 
SELECTED. 


A CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 


Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me; 
Bless Thy little lambs to-night: 
Through the darkness be Thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light. 


All this day Thy hand has led me, 
And I thank Thee for Thy care ; 

Thou hast clothed me, warmed and fed me, 
Listen to my evening prayer. 


Let my sins be all forgiven, 
Bless the friends I love so well; 
Take me when I die to heaven, 
Happy there with Thee to dwell. 





For “ Tue Frienp.” 
Letter from Samuel Fothergill to Sarah Morris, 


[The following letter is copied from the ori- 
ginal which is in the hands of a Friend in this 
city. It was written sonrewhere on the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland, but the name of the place is 
so far obliterated in the original that it cannot 
be deciphered with certainty. The Memoirs of 
Samuel Fothergill, published about 1844, are no 
doubt familiar to many of the readers of THE 
Frienp. An interesting series of articles re- 
specting § Sarah Morris, who was also a devoted 
minister of the gospel in our religious Society, 
appeared in THE FRIEND in 1862 rand 1863. 


G. VJ 


14th 10th Mo, 1754. 

Dear friend Sarah Morris: An unexpected 
correspondent will doubtless surprise thee, but I 
thought for some days past a secret sympathy 
of spirit brought thee fresh and lively into my 
remembrance, and a salutation in brotherly- 
nearness spread towards thee, which seemed to 
be on this wise: Work while it is day; it isa 
precept which has at times furnished to me an 
awakening hint, when I have considered not 
only the shortness and uncertainty of our stay 
here, but the many gloomy and dark intervals 
to be met with in a spiritual progress, in which 
we find a suspension of power and ability to 
work to our own or others’ comfort—it is at least 
so with me, and perhaps my lot may not be pecu- 
liar to myself. 

It seems, dear friend, a hint to thee that claims 
thy regard, and probably some present dubious 
apprehension of employment may attend thee, 
which natural inclination would decline and 
prompt a variety of reasons to overlook ; but I 
would entreat thee look over all hindering things 
to thy Master and his will, and in an awful sub- 
mission, thy understanding will be opened to see 
it, and strength administered beyond expecta- 
tion to labor for a clear discharge of duty. It 
is matter of humble gladness when we can ap- 
peal to our great Lord that we have honestly 
served Him, and that our low pinching times 
are not the effect of disobedience and unfaithful- 
ness. Our low besetments are then more for the 
instruction of others than the chastisements of 
our Father for our own negligence; though 
doubtless that often brings suffering. 

I salute thee in the fresh sense of merciful re- 
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gard, and awfully crave our mutual preserva- 
tion in the holy truth, that our steps may be 
straight and our obedience perfect to the heav- 
enly will, that therein we may know our morn- 
ing and evening song often raised to the rock of 


our hopes. Keep pace with knowledge, with 
holy confidence lean upon thy Beloved, let thy 
faithful obedience manifest the Lord himeelf is 
so, and He will never fail thee in the needful 
time. 

I have passed along hard beset through this 
Province so far. The unfaithfulness of those 
professing with us, and the general indolence of 
the people toward religion, are painful ; but the 
Lord of all strength and power has been at times 
near to sustain to close labor and secret ease of 
mind. ’ * * * * 

Probably the above hints may have little in 
them pertinent to thy present state. However, 
accept it as an earnest of my cordial affection, 
and believe me to be, in the sympathy of Gospel 
friendship, thy sincere friend, 

SAMUEL FoTHERGILL. 


ro 


For “* Tue FRienp.” 


Ichneumon Flies, 


I recently received by mail from an observant 
friend, a small box containing the shrivelled 
body of a large green worm, with a projecting 
curved horn on the hinder part of the body. It 
was one of the kind which feed on tomato-vines, 
and on the tobacco plant ; and which, after they 
have attained their full size, bury themselves in 
the earth to undergo the final change of form, 
and emerge as a_large-bodied, strongeflying 
species of “moth, called “Sphinx,” o “ Hawk- 
moth,” which is semi-nocturnal in its shebies, and 
may often be seen in early evening visiting the 
flowers of our gardens. Its wings are much nar- 
rower than those of other moths of similar size. 

This particular worm had, adhering to its 
body, a cluster of about 40 very small white silk 
cocoons, looking somewhat like diminutive grains 
of rice. These cocoons were empty; a small 
section, or lid, having been forced off at one end, 
thus making an opening through which the oc- 
cupant of each had escaped. The insects which 
had emerged from them were all gone, other- 
wise the box would have contained a numerous 
brood of small, four-winged insects, resembling 
wasps in their shape, and belonging to the very 
extensive family of Ichneumon flies. 

The Ichneumons do not sting like the wasps, 
but with their sting-like ovipositors they lay 
their eggs in the bodies of other insects, such as 
caterpillars, worms and grubs. The grubs which 
come from these eggs feed on the bodies of their 
hosts, instinctively avoiding the vital organs. 
The tomato-worm which was sent me, must have 
had about 40 eggs laid in it, by the parent Ich- 
neumon fly ; and the grubs from these had eaten 
the nourishment provided by its own voracious 
appetite, until finally it had perished with ex- 
haustion; and its unwelcome visitors, having 
reached their period of mature growth, had 
emerged from the body, and spun the little co- 
coons in which they passed through their final 
change, and from which they had escaped as 
winged insects, ready to re-commence this won- 
derful round of life, by seeking other worms in 
which to deposit their eggs. 

The Ichneumon flies seem designed to keep in 
check the numbers of other insects. There are 
more than 1600 species of them in Europe alone, 
and they sometimes swarm in great numbers. 
Particular species of them seem to be the natural 
enemies of particular kinds of other insects. 


Thus there are some which lay their eggs in the 
caterpillars of the cabbage butterfly; others 
which select the tomato-worms ; one kind, which 
has ovipositors several inches in length, feels 
after and deposits its eggs in the grubs which 
are deeply boring in the wood of trees. So it 
may easily be seen that they form a very valu- 
able division of the great insect family; and 
greatly lessen the ravages of many of those 
species which prey upon the crops of the farmer, 
or injure the trees of the forest. 


—————— — ——— 


For ‘ Tue Frrenp.”’ 


Notes on Russia. 


Our entrance to Russia was by way of Stock- 
holm. We left there at midnight, and in the 
morning were steaming deliberately among the 
thousands of islands which skirt the coast of 
Finland. The boat gave plenty of time to ex- 
amine the old Finnish cities, and stare at the 
dwarfed but respectable Finnish people that 
came in boats and carts to sell their black bread 
and country produce. The capital of Finland, 
Helsingfors, is a modern city of 20,000 people, 
where there is a university of 700 students and 
a library of 200,000 volumes of well selected 
books of various languages. We passed among 
the ironclads and fortifications of Sveaborg and 
Cronstadt, which make the harbor of St. Peters- 
burg impregnable to external attack by water, 
and steamed up the broad and slothful Neva in 
full view of the brilliant gilded and star span- 
gled domes of the capital of all the Russias. 

An American travelling in Russia is power- 
less without a passport. He must present it 
when he buys the ticket which carries him into 
the country, at every hotel at which he stops, 
and at various places of interest to which he 
seeks admittance. When he reaches a hotel, 
the passport goes to the police, and in due time 
he receives permission to remain in the country 
or city for a few weeks or months. The for- 
malities for entering are however much simpler 
than for leaving the country. There is a Russian 
saying that the doors of the country are wide to 
those who come into, but narrow to those who 
go out. How much “ police protection” (which 
is the excuse for the passport nuisance) I re- 
ceived, I do not know. The hotel clerks take 
eare of the passport for you, and you pay the 
bills for stamps, and that is about all you know 
about the matter. No police shadowing was 
ever seen, and the whole matter was so arranged 
as to make the least possible inconvenience to a 
traveller. I have been informed since I re- 
turned, by an American traveller in Russia, 
that he was visited by a policeman one morning 
and informed that his wanderings of the night 
before were unsafe, and that as he was specially 
charged with his welfare, he preferred to accom- 
pany the traveller on his nightly rambles. Be- 
fore this time he was entirely unconscious of any 
watch being set upon him. Russians themselves 
are required to have passports as well, and 
every stranger stopping at any-hotel or private 
house in St. Petersburg will have his presence 
announced to the chief of police; the govern- 
ment undertaking the vast contract of keeping 
itself informed of the movements of all its sub- 
jects. 

St. Petersburg is a western city. Created by 
the powerful will of Peter the Great, in the 
midst of an immense swamp, there is no atmos- 
phere of antiquity or orientalism about it. The 
Greek Church has impressed itself on its archi- 
tecture, and the Russian spirit pervades its 
streets and its shops. Droskies dash about the 


streets. Overcoats and high-topped boots, worn 
through the summer apparently only for show, 
are universal on the better dressed men. The 
peasants are continually stopping before the 
“ikons”—images of the saints and virgin, sup- 
posed to possess holy or miraculous powers— 
bowing with uncovered heads, and making the 
sign of the cross on their breasts. The fronts of 
the shops are covered with rude paintings of 
what are for sale within—and many features 
are new to a western traveller; but there is all 
the time a consciousness of being in the civiliza- 
tion of the occident, which is especially marked 
after one returns from Moscow. 

It is a city of remarkable contrasts. The wealth 
accumulated in the palaces and cathedrals, of 
precious stones and gold and silver is incal- 
culable. The pictures of saints are fringed with 
diamonds and pearls, the thrones and crowns, of 
which multitudes are shown to visitors, fairly 
glitter with wealth ; gilded carriages and silver 
furniture fill the imperial stables, and every 
evidence of inexhaustible wealth abounds in 
the halls of residence of the political and eccle- 
siastical dignitaries of the land. These things 
contrast with the reports we hear of the weak- 
ness of Russian finances, and the absence of any 
provision for general education. The cathedral 
and monastery wealth has been derived largely 
from the gifts of devout worshippers, and the 
imperial treasures are displayed mainly for the 
sake of their effect on the minds of the people. 
But it will occur to the mind of an American 
that if some Henry VIII would confiscate the 
hoarded riches, and some Blair educational bill 
would distribute it to overcome illiteracy, the 
Russian people would eventually be the gainers. 

That the poverty and squalor of St. Peters- 
burg is vastly greater than that of other large 
European cities, is not manifest. Drunkenness 
is quite prevalent, and the villages of Russia and 
parts of Moscow and other cities show abundance 
of hard conditions; but the capital, externally, 
at least, looks comparatively comfortable. There 
is probably more discomfort in Russia in pro- 
portion to population than elsewhere in Europe, 
but part of this is due to the cold of the long 
and rigid winter. 

The Russian people are saved from the dis- 
cussion of a very prolific subject of talk and 
thought in Americ: a—politics, They are in the 
main blind and loving subjects of the Tsar, per- 
fectly satisfied to leave all affairs of state to him, 
and having no desire to question his will. The 
Russian people are certainly not in a ferment 
preceding a great revolution. They are not of 
the sort that revolutionists are made of. The 
Nihilists are very active but comparatively 
small in numbers and comparatively well edu- 
eated, which the great body of the Russian 
people are not. Their agitations are confined 
to the large cities, and are carried on without 
the sympathy of the masses of these. Over the 
spot where Emperor Alexander II was killed 
by a bomb is arising a splendid cathedral, the 
gift of the humble peasants. 

Through the grounds of the Peterhof Castle, 
while we were there on the occasion of a féte in 
honor of the Empress’ birthday, the Imperial 

sarriage rode through crowds, and the cheering 
was enthusiastic and general. Everyone told us 
that the Tsar personally and as a ruler was 
wonderfully popular. 

Nevertheless, things are done in Russia al- 
most daily which in America would rouse an 
irresistible indignation from one end of the land 
to the other. One event of this kind was told 
me with bated breath by a German guide. 
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Evidence was accumulating that in the Uni- 
versity of Kief there were traces of Nihilism. 
So one morning some of the students disap- 
peared. Their classmates, their friends at home, 
their professors, never knew anything more of 
them. Without explanation, trial or sentence, 
they passed out of their former places, a terrible 
warning of the dangers of political free thought. 

The Tsar Nicholas used to say that he be- 
lieved he was the only honest official in Russia. 
Certainly the arbitrary system does not secure 
devoted and efficient service. No custom house 
officers were more careless in the duties and 
more shameless in demanding bribes than those 
that met us on the St. Petersburg quay. We 
could have carried into the country enough 
dynamite to have blown up all the Imperial 
buildings in Russia, and pamphlets enough to 
have revolutionized the country, if it was open 
to revolting by such means, without being de- 
tected. Every man expects a fee for every 
service. Even the old veterans on guard in the 
art galleries, that show their decorations, dating 
away back with the Crimean war, to eager 
western visitors, are not by any means insulted 
by the presentation of a few kopecks. The 
amount of money squandered in process of col- 
lection, not by the simple country people, whose 
superstition guards implicitly what belongs to 
the Imperial Father, but by the officials through 
whose hands the taxes pass, is tremendous. It 
is a striking illustration that one man with all 
the power he can ask, and every inducement to 
do so, can not, by the Imperial will mantain a 
government nearly so efficient as our Republic. 
(To be concluded.) 





Natural History, Science, &c. 


Banyan Tree in Samoa.—Plodding slowly on 
through the many and varied timber trees— 
from the ready-made-board tree, with its ir- 
regular, wide-spreading buttresses, to the “ musu- 
oe,” standing erect with a mathematical perpen- 
dicularity, as regular as if its trunk had been 
turned out of some workshop, surmounted with 
its crown of splendid foliage, whose flower pro- 
duces the most valued scent and head ornament 
for the Samoans—and gaining height at every 
step, we came suddenly upon a sight worth 
looking at. It was an enormous banyan tree, 
whose branches, hung with many varieties of 
bush-ferns, supported flowery parasites of all 
descriptions festooned with hanging mosses and 
lovely creepers. It rose to a great height above 
its tallest bush companions, its xrial roots de- 
scending in a vast twisted net-work, about 
eighty feet in depth, and covering a yearly in- 
creasing expanse of ground, to the effacement of 
its neighbors. It is, I believe, of the same 
species as the Indian tree, and its phenomenon 
of growth is worthy of remark. It commences 
from a seed deposited in the top of some tree, 
generally a palm. How it gets placed in such 
a position is a matter for conjecture, but it is 
probably through the instrumentality of some 
bird. Here the seed germinates, but makes all 
its effort downwards, guided in its descent by 
the trunk of the tree, which in time it thoroughly 
encases, and on reaching the earth it immedi- 
ately takes root. This root, whilst descending, 
derives sustenance from the tree-trunk, for all 
the time the seed is putting forth leaves and 
shoots, from each of which more roots descend 
earthwards; and so this process continually 
goes on until the supporting tree is completely 
destroyed, and the banyan stands alone on its 
own roots, often a hundred or more feet high 
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before coming to the plant proper, from which 
roots are perpetually descending to earth to 
form fresh props to the tree, and with each new 
one more and more ground is taken up.— 
Churchward’s “ My Consulate in Samoa.” 


A Spider’s Web—*In one of my morning 
rambles [in the island of Borneo] I came across 
a small bird fast entangled in the web of a 
spider. These structures in the tropical forests 
of this part of the world are often of large size 
and great strength, but I was astonished to find 
that they were sufficiently strong to capture a 
bird, which in this instance was as large as a 
goldfinch. For the moment my feelings of 
humanity overpowered me, and I released the 
captive. The spider, though evidently some- 
what deterred by his unusually large capture, 
and the violent shakings of the web, showed no 
intention of flight, and quietly watched the issue 
of events close by. I am not aware that this 
species is avivorous, but the huge Mygale is sup- 
posed to be. One of these is a common species 
in Borneo, living in holes in banks. The en- 
trance is perfectly circular and about two inches 
in diameter, and the smooth tunnel leads back- 
wards to a small chamber, eighteen inches or 
more from the mouth. This creature is of 
enormous size—the body as much as_ three 
inches long, by an inch in width, and is no 
doubt quite strong enough to cope with an 
adult bird of small size.”—F. Guillemard in 


Cruise of the Marchesa. 


Rats in Mongolia.—The Pekin Gazette pub- 
lishes a memorial to the Emperor of China from 
the governor of a district in Mongolia, who tes- 
tifies to the presence of swarms of rats, which, 
for some two years past, have destroyed the 
grass, and so undermined the ground with their 
burrows, that mounted men are exposed to 
serious risks, For this reason it became neces- 
sary to alter the route of the government courier 
service in several of the postal lines. 

St. Catherine’s Point Light-house.—This light, 
erected on the southern point of the Isle of 
Wight, is said to be the most powerful one in 
existence. It is a revolving light, and exhibits 
16 separate and sharply defined beams of light, 
like the spokes of a gigantic cart wheel, steadily 
travelling around the horizon. A few years ago 
the height of the tower was reduced about 40 
feet, and at that time it was found to have set- 
tled so as to be three inches out of perpendicular. 
That no further movement of the kind might 
take place unobserved, a white marble slab was 
let into the ground floor, with a black dot in its 
centre, and a heavy, pointed weight or plumb 
bob was suspended over this from the ceiling by 
a fine wire. This was done about twelve years 
ago; and since that time the deflection has not 
been more than a quarter of an inch. The light 
itself is electric, and equal to that of 60,000 
candles. 

Electric Lights in Fishing.—An experiment 
was tried in Ramsey Bay, on the coast of Wales, 
England, by lowering nets on opposite sides of 
a ship, one of which was provided with a sub- 
marine electric light, and the other was left in 
the dark. On hauling them up, it was found 
that the light had attracted to the net to which 
it was fastened a large number of marine ani- 
mals, principally crustaceans; while but few 
were found in the other net. 

Cultivation of Pine Trees in France.—Up to 
the Rebellion the French were competitors with 
America in the export of rosin—an enormous 
amount being shipped from Bordeaux. Since 
the termination of the War for the Union, the 





exports from America have run French rosin 
out of the market. The French planted thou- 
sands of acres in the Department of the Gironde 
with the sea pine, chiefly with the view to the 
rosin trade, and it occasioned much distress 
when the cheaper American article destroyed 
the trade. In comparatively recent times they 
have discovered that the dregs or refuse of their 
species of pine tree, after the resin has been 
extracted, will furnish a valuable oil, much 
cheaper than refined petroleum, and free from 
all bad explosive habits. They have also dis- 
covered that the wood of this pine, Pinus mari- 
tima, after several years of extraction of the 
resin has been going on, is an excellent and 
cheap article for paper making. As a result, 
the planting of this pine has taken a new start, 
in the poorer lands of France, and is thought to 
be among the most promising of the many 
French industries by which these frugal people 
manage to keep all their money at home.— The 
Independent. 
SS 
Items. 

Repeal of the Infamous Acts, India.—Under this 
heading The |London| Friend gives some interest- 
ing particulars of the victory gained in the House 
of Commons on the 5th of Sixth Month, for the 
cause of Purity in India. From its article, the fol- 
lowing narrative is condensed: 

“ The five letters written by the able pen of Alfred 
S. Dyer, from India, which appeared in The Sentinel, 
Christian, and other periodicals in the early part of 
this year, had aroused the indignation of the En- 
glish public, and this was heightened by the atti- 
tude of ‘know-nothing’ assumed by the Under 
Secretary for India (Sir J. Gorst) in the replies he 
gave to Professor Stuart in the House of Commons, 
The infamous ‘Circular Memorandum’ issued by 
request of the Commander-in-Chief in India (Gen- 
eral Roberts) in [Sixth Mo.| 1886, had formed the 
subject of many pointed questions by Professor 
Stuart, and fencing answers from Sir J. Gorst, till 
at last he wearied the patience of the House, as it 
became generally apparent that if a member of 
Parliament cannot obtain from the proper authori- 
ties a straightforward answer to such a simple in- 
quiry as to the genuineness of such a document, 
then Parliamentary Government becomes paralysed. 
So evident did this become that — Childers ap- 
pealed on this ground to the leader of the House 
(W. H. Smith), and he then promised that a tele- 
gram should be sent to India, and a few days later 
came the reply admitting that the said document 
was genuine. 

From that time the Under Secretary could no 
longer plead ignorance, but, strange to say, he then 
pleaded that the English Cabinet had no power 
over the Viceroy and his Council! This absurd 
theory, put forward at the last moment, was so 
suspicious that the only course open to the friends 
of Repeal in the House of Commons was to chal- 
lenge the opinion of the members of that House. 

Accordingly, Walter S. B. Maclaren, M. P., a 
nephew of John Bright’s who has recently been wel- 
comed into membership in the Society of Friends, 
gave notice that he would move: ‘That in the 
opinion of this House any mere suspension of mea- 
sures for the compulsory examination of women, 
and for licensing and regulating prostitution in 
India, is insufficient, and the legislation which en- 
joins or permits such measures ought to be re- 
pealed.’ 

On the occasion of the debate both the Govern- 
ment and front Opposition benches were crowded, 
and there was a large attendance of members. The 
debate lasted seven hours, and was led off by W.S. 
B. Maclaren, M. P. After the style of his illustrious 
uncle, his speech was a mass of facts followed by a 
peroration which not only riveted the attention of 
the House but elicited its applause. After havin 
dealt with several aspects of the question, he sai 
‘There was also the high ground of morality, an 
the inherent wickedness of the Acts. Whatever 
was morally wrong could not be politically or physi- 
cally right. The very helplessness and poverty of 
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the Hindoo women in comparison with their En- 
glish sisters, formed a reason for the protection of 
the House to be extended to them. The swarthy 
daughters of India were as precious in the sight of 
God, as were the daughters of any member of that 
House, and their security and welfare ought to be 
as carefully guarded.’ Then, addressing the Gov- 
ernment bench, he asked, ‘ Are you prepared to face 
the agitation of this question Sonn every platform 
in the land? Are you ready to carry this on, against 
the whole religious sentiment of the country? Above 
all, are you prepared to meet the indignation of the 
women of England?’ As he sat down the applause, 
begun on the floor of the House, somewhat natur- 
ally extended to the women’s gallery. This, how- 
ever, was contrary to Parliamentary etiquette, and 
the Speaker, turning round and looking up to the 
cage allotted for ladies, called out, ‘Order! order !’ 

Sir R. W. Fowler, rising from the Conservative 
benches, then seconded the resolution, urging the 
right of the English Government to interfere with 
the Viceroy and his Government. ‘It had been 
constantly done in other matters, and there was 
a cause for interference in such an affair as 
this, 

After several members had spoken, mostly in 
favor of the resolution, which no one had the cour- 
age openly to oppose, the debate was brought to a 
close. 

“The Speaker then put the question, and there 
being loud cries of ‘ Aye’ from all parts of the House 
and only a few faint cries of ‘ No,’ declared that the 
Ayes had it. A few members challenged a division, 
and the House was accordingly cleared. Upon the 
Speaker again putting the question one or two mem- 
bers again cried ‘No,’ amid shouts of ‘The Ayes 
have it,’ and ‘Stand up,’ from different quarters, of 
the House. The Speaker directed the Division 
Clerks to be summoned to take down the names of 
the ‘ Noes’ and called upon the latter to stand up in 
their places, but no member rose, and the Speaker, 
amid cheers, declared the resolution carried. 

We cannot but consider that the result of this 
debate is an evidence of God’s overruling power.” 


Publie Meeting at Christiana, Lancaster Co., Pa.— 
This 7 was appointed by the Committee of 
the Yearly Meeting, in conjunction with that of 
Caln Quarterly Meeting. It was well attended, 
there being present probably more than 100 per- 
sons, 

After a time of silence, a Friend explained to 
those assembled our practice of silent waiting on 
the Lord, in the performance of Divine worship, 
in order to experience a measure of that Divine 
help and power which alone can enable any one to 
truly worship God, or to minister to the people— 
quoting the language of our Saviour to the woman 
of Samaria, that “they that worship the Father 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

The character of our Saviour as “ the Christ, the 
Son of the living God,” was set forth and clear tes- 
timony was borne to his labor and sufferings for the 
redemption of mankind; and also to the efficacy of 
that grace purchased by Him, through whose opera- 
tions on the soul, it is cleansed from the defile- 
ments of sin, and enabled to walk in newness of life. 
Earnest were the appeals made to those who had 
not yet submitted their hearts to the government 
of the Spirit of Christ not to delay accepting the 
offers of mercy by repenting and forsaking their 
sins. The language of our Saviour, “strive to enter 
in at the strait gate,” implied the necessity of a 
struggle and an earnest effort to resist the tempta- 
tions of Satan, and the evil tendencies of human 
nature, so that men might be freed from all filthi- 
ness of flesh and of spirit, and become the adopted 
children of God. 

There was a remarkable degree of quiet and 
solemnity prevalent, which continued to the close 
of the meeting, and was, we believe, an evidence 
that the Lord was pleased to favor the assembly 
with his presence, and to bless this effort to pro- 
mote his spiritual kingdom. Notice was given at 
the close of the meeting, that a supply of tracts had 
been provided, setting forth some of the doctrines 
of the Christian religion. These were distributed 
by some of the young men, and appeared to be 
gladly received. 


The One Grace of the Rich.—It is recorded in 
the memoir of Thomas Brainerd, for thirty years 
a pastor in Philadelphia, that at a meeting of 
leading members of three churches, called to raise 
money for an important new enterprise, there was 
little response in the way of subscriptions, though 
all applauded the object. T. Brainerd rose, faced 
the rich men, and thus addressed them: “ Breth- 
ren, the Lord has denied to you the privilege of 
exercising many of the most precious graces of 
the Christian character, which, in his infinite 
mercy, he has vouchsafed to the restofus. You 
never knew what it was to repose absolute, unas- 
sisted faith in God for the things of this world. 
You never had to go to sleep at night without 
knowing where your breakfast was to come from. 
You never had a sick child wasting away for the 
want of costly luxuries. You never had to deny 
yourself the gratification of the impulses of pity, 
when a sufferer came to your door. You never 
had to endure the humiliation of being dunned 
for an honest debt, without knowing whether you 
can pay it. All these unspeakable advantages in 
developing Christian character, an inscrutable 
Providence has taken from you and bestowed 
upon us poor men. The one solitary grace of 
the Christian life which has been denied to us 
and given to you isthe grace of liberality, and if 
you don’t exercise that, the Lord have mercy on 
your souls!” That bold appeal did its work. 
A smile crept over the face of one of the rich 
men ; he drew to him the subscription paper, put 
down $10,000, others followed his example, and 
this meeting accomplished what all preceding 
meetings for consultation had failed to do. 
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We have received from a beloved Friend re- 
siding in another State, a letter commenting on 
an expression made use of by James Backhouse, 
at a meeting with some Wesleyan missionaries 
in South Africa, at which he explained to them 
that the views held by Friends respecting ritual 
observances, and “the necessity of waiting for 
the immediate teaching and putting forth of 
Christ in the work of the ministry,” prevented 
them from uniting in the missionary labors of 
other denominations ; yet that from the founda- 
tion of the Society, many of their ministers had 
spent much time in travelling abroad after the 
manner of the Apostles. James Backhouse added 
“That the Society always freely bore the expenses 
attendant on such labors.” 

In connection with this incident, several other 
extracts from the Journal of James Backhouse 
were given, (see page 337 of last volume of THE 
F RrEND) which show the spirituality of his views 
of religion; and his conviction that the simple 
Gospel, unmixed with that which is merely the 
fruit of the will and wisdom of man, is best 
adapted to promote the spread of true religion. 

In reference to the remark above quoted, as 
to the payment by the Society of the expenses 
of its ministers, our friend observes: 


“So far as I have been acquainted, ministers 
have largely been at the expense of the travel- 
ling, &c., themselves; but this would not hinder 
a Friend, who felt called, to hand something to 
the travellers as they felt drawn ; but to say that 
‘the Society always freely bore such expenses,’ 
would to my mind give those missionaries a dif- 


ferent impression than I understand our Society 
to have carried out in days that are past. * * 
I have known more than one Friend to labor 
industriously for a time, and then spend the 
money earned on Truth’s account ; and [I] know 
of a neighborhood when visited, where the peo- 
said they did not know anything about a 
ove that would cause persons to leave their 
home to visit strangers, and not take up a col- 
lection at the meetings they held.” 


We believe our correspondent is correct in the 
opinion, that the ministers among Friends have 
largely depended on their own means to defray 
the necessary expenses of travelling abroad in 
the service of the Gospel. Of this, the journals 
of many of them give abundant evidence. Yet 
it is true, also, that “the Society always freely 
bore such expenses,” when it was necessary ; 80 
that the gracious designs of the Head of the 
Church in preparing and anointing for service 
might not be frustrated. It is probable, that in 
his discourse with the missionaries, James Back- 
house more fully explained the practice of 
Friends as to their ministers travelling, than is 
related in his brief notice of the interview; in 
which his attention appears to have been prin- 
cipally directed to the. ground of all right min- 
isterial labor. 

Thomas Story, in an extended narrative of an 
interview with the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
describes the practice of our Society in his day. 
That where a minister is a poor man, “and not 
able to fit himself with common necessaries for 
his journey,” when he is concerned to leave home 
to preach the Gospel, “ in such a case the Friends 
of the meeting to which he belongs provide all 
such things and furnish him,” &c. And he adds: 
“But though our principles allow such assist- 
ance to our ministers as I have related; yet I 
have not known any instance, save one, of any 
such help; for, by the good providence of God, 
our ministers have generally sufficient of their 
own to support the charge of their travels in 
that service, and are unwilling that the Gospel 
should be chargeable to any ; only as their min- 
istry makes way where they come, their com- 
pany is acceptable to their friends, who afford 
them to eat and drink and lodge with them for 
a night or two, more or less, as there may be 
occasion.” 

We believe the account given by Thomas 
Story holds good to this day in all parts of the 
Society where its primitive principles and prac- 
tices are observed ; and that our ministers gen- 
erally “are unwilling that the Gospel should be 
chargeable to any,” except in such cases where 
it is plainly necessary that the Church should 
bear a share of the burthen. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates.—The public debt statement shows 
that the reduction of the public debt during the Eighth 
Month was $7,324,676. The total cash in the Trea- 
sury was $646,973,447. 

A despatch from London dated the Ist instant, says 
that China refuses to ratify the American treaty re- 
stricting immigration. Up to the 4th, our State De- 
partment had not been advised of this alleged action 
of the Chinese Government. 

In tRe House, on the 3rd instant, Representative 
Scott, of Pennsylvania, asked consent to introduce for 
present consideration, a bill for the absolute exclusion 
of Chinese immigration. There was no objection, and 
the bill, after a brief discussion, was passed without a 
division. This bill is in violation of our treaty agree- 
ments with China. 

A statement of the per capita consumption of whis- 
key, beer, &c., at the present day as ones with the 
consumption per capita 47 years ago, has been pre- 
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ared by Acting Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

Tenderson. During the year ending Sixth Mo. 30th, 
1840, it was as follows: Distilled spirits, 2.52 proof 
gallons; wines, 0.29 gallons, and malt liquors, 1.36 gal- 
lons, making a total of all wines and liquors of 4.17 
gallons. Since then there has been a steady diminu- 
tion in the per capita consumption of distilled spirits, 
and a corresponding increase in the consumption of 
malt liquors. The per capita consumption during the 
year ended Sixth Mo. 30th, 1887, was as follows: Dis- 
tilled spirits, 1.19 gallons; wines, 0.54 gallons, and 
malt liquors, 11.98 gallons, making a total of 13.68 
gallons. 

The Manufacturers’ Record says that in 1880, the 
South had 20,612 miles of railroad, costing with equip- 
ment $699,800, while at the present time it has 39,000 
miles, costing $1,450,000, a gain of 18,000 miles in 
track, and $750,000 in this amount invested in rail- 
roads. It is said that the growth of the iron interests 
has had a marked effect in stimulating railroad con- 
struction, and next year the South will make 1,800,000 
tons of pig iron, against 397,301 tons in 1880. “The 
traffic in coke, ore and iron developed by this business, 
will furnish Southern railroads, in 1889, over 12,000,- 
000 tons of freight, which is equal in volume to the 
entire wheat crop of the country, and seven times as 
great as the cotton crop.” 

The first local option election in New Jersey under 
the law passed by the Legislature last winter, was held 
Eighth Mo. 28th, in Cumberland County. It resulted 
in a majority of 1744 against license, and three pre- 
cints to hear from. 

The receipts of wheat in Minneapolis for the crop 
year ending Eighth Month 31st, were 47,109,490, as 
against 39,278,380 bushels during the previous year. 
This exceeded the whole wheat crop of Minnesota. 

A tract of land in Aroostook County, (Me.), contain- 
ing 1,600,000 acres, has been sold for $1,000,000. The 
deed recorded contains 25,000 words, covering seventy- 
five pages. 

Oregon’s peach crop is reported the best, both in 
size and quality, that that State ever produced. 

A telegram from Wilmington, North Carolina, says 
that a bale of cotton has been received there, covered 
with pine straw bagging manufactured by a company 
of that city. “It passed all tests satisfactorily, includ- 
ing that of compress, and, it is believed, will answer all 
the purposes of jute bagging, at much lower prices.” 

The four-masted schooner, William H. Fredson, is 
now due from Bilboa, Spain, with a cargo of iron ore. 
It is said that the Fredson is the first vessel of that rig 
to bring a cargo of iron from Bilboa to this port. She 
is owned in Boston, and was built in Finland in 1866, 
and is, it is said, the only foreign built schooner with 
an American register afloat. 

Up to the 3rd instant, the total number of cases of 
yellow fever in Jacksonville, Fla., was reported to be 
285. The total of deaths was 36. 

The deaths in this city Jast week numbered 352, 
being a decrease of 102 from the previous week, and a 
decrease of 43 from the number during the correspond- 
ing period of 1887. Of the whole number, 105 were 
children under one year old: 36 died of consumption ; 
36 of cholera infantum ; 32 of marasmus; 24 of typhoid 
fever; 23 of diseases of the heart; 20 of inflammation 
of the stomach and bowels; 19 of old age; 11 of casu- 
alties and 11 of inanition. 

Markets, &e.—U. S. 4}’s, reg., 1063; coupon, 1073; 
4’s, 128}; currency 6’s, 120 a 130, 

Cotton was officially quoted at 10 15-16 cts. per pound 
for middling uplands, but there were sellers at 10} cts. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was firm under small sup- 
plies, but business was restricted by the extreme views 
of sellers. Sales of 125 barrels Pennsylvania family, 
at $4.20; 125 barrels Pennsylvania roller, straight, at 
$4.75 ; 250 barrels Ohio, straight, at $4.90; 375 barrels 
winter patent, at $5.25 a $5.40; 125 barrels Minnesota 
patent, at $5.20; 750 barrels do. do., at $5.35 a $5.45, 
and 125 barrels do. do., at $5.50. Rye flour was dull 
at $3.25 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat, No. 2 red held at 97} a 974 cts. 

Corn, No. 2 mixed, at 52 a 52} cts. 
Oats, No. 2 white, at 33f a 344 cts. 

Beef cattle—Extra, 5} a 6 cts.; good, 5} a 5} cts.; 
medium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 33 a 4} cts. 

Sheep.—Extra, 43 a 5 cts.; good, 4} a 43 cts.; me- 
dium, 3} a 4 cts.; common, 13 a 8 cts.; lambs, 33 a 
6} cts. 

Hogs.—Extra western, 9 a 9} cts.; good western, 83 
a 8i cts; country 8 a 8} cts. 

Fat cows were in good request, at 2 a 3} cts. 

ForriGn.—The London Standard, in a leader of the 
fisheries question, says: “ It will be well for the Presi- 
dent and Government of the United States to remem- 


ber that Canada is a dependency of Great Britain, and 
that if the necessity should unfortunately arise, she 
has behind her guns and English iron-clads. 

The Pall Mall Gazette denounces the Standard for its 
violent utterances on the fisheries question, and charges 
that paper with outraging that good feeling which 
ought to exist between Great Britain and the United 
States. 

Arklow, in Ireland, has been proclaimed under the 
Crimes act. The proclamation placing several baronies 
of Galway and Mayo under the Crimes act has been 
repealed. 

Cardinal Moran, Archbishop of Sydney, who is visit- 
ing Tuam, in replying to an address on the 30th ult., 
contrasted the condition of self-governed, loyal and 
prosperous Australia with the abject state of [reland. 
The difference, he said, was due to the Irish land 
legislation of the past three centuries. 

An official report on the present harvest in Austria, 
places the yield of wheat at 38,100,000 metercentners, 
against 40,900,000 in 1887. 

It is semi-officially stated that Prime Minister 
Crispi’s interview with Prince Bismarck at Fried- 
richsruhe has in no wise changed the general Euro- 
pean policy. Minister Crispi has no intention to pro- 
voke France; on the contrary, he earnestly desires to 
conciliate her. Italy will maintain the position she 
has taken with respect to Massowah, but has sent in- 
structions to General Baldissera, the Italian com- 
mander there, not to go beyond the present limits. 

The Russian General Prjevalsky has started on his 
exploring expedition to Central Asia. He will pene- 
trate to L’Hassa, the capital city of Thibet, by way of 
Lop Mor, a lake of Chinese Turkestan. . 

A despatch from Shanghai says the Tientsin-Taku 
railway is being enormously patronized, and promises 
to be a success. 

Despatches from Melbourne, Australia, announce 
that in a test action in the Supreme Court, a Chinese 
emigrant sued the Government for damages for pro- 
hibiting him from landing. A majority of the Judges 
decided in favor of the plaintiff. The Chief Justice 
dissented. 

A despatch from Auckland, dated the 2d instant, 
says that an earthquake has done serious damage in 
New Zealand. Five shocks were felt during half an 
hour. The spire of the Cathedral in the town of Christ 
Church was destroyed, and many other buildings were 
damaged. 

A cable has been laid between Cuba and Hayti, con- 
necting Cuba with Porto Plata, San Domingo, Curacoa 
and Venezuela. 


Md., $2, vol. 62, and for George Balderston, $2, vol. 
62; from C. A. Hoffman, W. Philada., $2, vol. 62. 


Remittances received after Third-day, will not appear in 
the Receipts until the following week. 



















NOTICES. 


Westrown BoarpinG Scuoor.—A Stated Meeting 
of the Committee on Admissions, will be held in the 
Committee-room, Fourth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
on Seventh-day, the 15th inst., at 10 A.M. 

JoHn W. Brppte, Clerk. 









EVENING ScHOOLSs FOR CoLORED ADULTS.—Teach- 
ers are wanted for these schools, which will open on 
the Ist of Tenth Month next. Apply to 

Edward S. Lowry, 2220 Pine St. 
Joseph J. Walton, 924 Chestnut St. 
Thomas Woolman, 858 Marshall St. 















































































Frrienps’ Lrprary.—The Library will be open here- 
after, until further notice, on the afternoons of Third, 
Fifth and Seventh-days, from 3 to 6 o’clock. 

Ninth Month Ist, 1888. 





































Frrienps’ Setect Scuoors.—These schools, under 
the care of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends of 
Philadelphia, will re-open in the new School-house 
140 N. 16th St., above Arch, on Second-day, Ninth 
Mo. 17th, 1888. 

The department for Boys continues under the care 
of John H. Dillingham; that for Girls in charge of 
Anna Walton; and both of them will be assisted by a 
corps of competent instructors. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Primary Departments, will be 
continued in charge of Elizabeth W. Warner and Anna 
Yarnall. 

The new School-house is well adapted for conduct- 
ing a first class school; great care having been taken 
to provide all necessary comforts and conveniences. 
The heating and ventilation have been carefully at- 
tended to, and the cheerful and commodious character 
of the rooms, and the arrangements of the surrounding 
grounds are attractive. The scholars will have the 
benefit of Friends’ Library, within the same enclosure 
as the School-house. 

Children not members of our religious Society are 
admitted, and the attention of Friends and others is 
invited to these schools, which afford the opportunity 
for education free from the disadvantages which apper- 
tain to many seminaries. The terms are moderate, 
and our members who find the charges burdensome 
may be fully relieved. 

The School-house will be open daily from and after 
the tenth of Ninth Month, from 9 A. M. to 12 m., and 3 
to 5 p.M., when teachers will be in attendance to give 
information and receive applications for admission. 

Further information may be obtained of Epwarp 
Maris, Treasurer of the Committee, No. 1106 Pine 
Street. 

























RECEIPTS. 

Received from Milton Stanley, Agent, Ind., $10, 
being $2 each for Esther Mills, Joel Newlin, Ruth 
Woodward, Albert Maxwell, and Arthur B. Maxwell, 
vol. 62; from Martha Gregson, Philada., $2, vol. 62; 
from George Abbott, Jr., N. J., $2, vol. 62; from Jesse 
Negus, Agent, Io., $8, being $2 each for William D. 
Branson, Charles W. Coffee, Sarah Ann Atkinson, and 
Clarkson T. Penrose, vol. 62; from John S. Lowry, 
Philada., $2, vol. 62, and for Charles 8. Lowry, $2, vol. 
62; from Amos Bartlett, N. J., $2., vol. 62; from 
Nathan Satterthwaite, lo., $2. vol. 62; from George 
Blackburn, Agent, $4, being $2 each for Joshua J. 
Boone, O., and Dr. Jesse T. Boone, Cal., vol. 62; from 
Helge Thompson, Io., $2, vol. 62; from William Henry 
Brown, Gtn., $2, vol. 62; for Margaret P. Warner, Pa., 
$2, vol. 62; from Mary Ann Sharpless, Pa., $2, volume 
62; from Parker Hall, Agent, Ohio, $4, being $2 for 
Elwood Thomas, to No. 14, vol. 63, and $2 for David 
Thomas, vol. 62; for Henry A. Lippincott, Philada., 
$2, vol. 62; from David Heston, Fkfd., $2, vol. 62; 
from William Webster, Pa., per Caleb Webster, $2, to 
No. 11, vol. 63; from Mary H. Fritchman, O., $2, vol. 
62; from Paschall Worth, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from George 
Foster, R. L., for Ruth A. Crandall, $2, vol. 62; from 
Reuben Satterthwaite, Del., $2, vol. 62; from Hannah 
W. Richardson, Del., $2, vol. 62; from Milton Carter, 
Agent, Kans., $6.50, being $2 each for Jesse A. Carter, 
Richard Haworth, and Joshua Cox, vol. 62, and 50 
cents for Newby Hodson, to No. 13, vol. 62; from Jno. 
M. Saunders, N.J.,$2, vol. 62; from Richard M. Acton, 
N. J., $2, vol. 62, and for William C. Reeve, $2, to 
No. 14, vol. 63; from Christy Davis, Cal., $2, vol. 62, 
and for Mary Alice Brown, Mass., $2, vol. 62; from 
Norris J. Scott, Agent, Pa., $2, vol. 62; from Joshua 
T. Ballinger, Agent, Pa., $6, being $2 each for Ann 
Scott, vol. 61, and for Deborah G. Brinton and Robert 
Garrett, vol. 62; from Ezra Stokes, N. J., $2, vol. 62; 
from George S. Garrett, Pa., $2, vol. 62; for Sarah J. 
Dutton, Philada , $2, vol. 62; from Lloyd Balderston, 



























































WantED:—In a small family, a companionable 
helper, with a fondness for little children, and an 
ability and willingness to assist with all light domestic 
duties. Address E., Office of Tor Frrenp. 


THe NormMau Crass at Westrown.—Pupils de- 
siring to enter this department are requested to make 
a definite application for that purpose, to the Super- 
intendent or Treasurer, before the close of a School 
Term, in order that arrangements may be made in ad- 
vance to meet the probable size of the class. 












Westtown BoarpinGc Scnoot.— A competent 
teacher of reading will be wanted for the Boys’ de- 
partment, at opening of next session (Tenth Month 
30th.) Apply to Joun E. CARTER, 

Knox and Coulter Sts., Germantown, Phila. 
GrEoRGE M. ComFrort, 
Fallsington, Bucks Co., Penna. 
WiLuiAM Evans, 
252 South Front St., Philada. 

































Diep, on the morning of Eighth Mo. 9th, 1888, at 
her residence in Moorestown, MARTHA R. ComFrort, 
in the 78th year of her age, a member and elder of 
Chester Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. Through the 
condescending love of her Heavenly Father, she was 
enabled to bear with patience a severe illness ; longing 
to be released from the shackles of mortality. Her 
spirit was clothed with a peaceful serenity; the re- 
membrance of which is comforting to her surviving 
friends, who feel that it speaks the language, “ Daugh- 
ters of Jerusalem, weep not for me.” 
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